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one of the most persistent probleHS in the use of 
Drolectivs techniques is the need to deTelop objective, reliable and 
valid scoring systens. The sample consisted of 100 college students 
enrolled in an introductory psychology course, Ss were administered 
the DiPIH along with an extensiTe biographical questionnaire. 
Idditionally, Ss were rated by their psychology instructor on a_ 
behaVioral rating scale siBilar to the DIPIE scale, Besalts indicate 
that -the interrater reliability as deterained by the SpearBan Bro.wn 
rank order correlation was relatively high. Six major factors which 
accountea for 64 percent of tte Tarlance were; (1) reaction to 
stress. (2) environHental detail, (3) enotlon and aood, («) body 
position, (5) aoTement, and (6) , adeguacy of huaan , figure. The sajor 
conclumons were that; CD the DIPIB be used with other diagnostic 
and counselinq information; (2) it could be used by teachers and 
counselors as'a screening technigue; (3) that the DAPIl and other 
techniques can be used togethfr for identifying students who might 
potentially need sore intensive counwling. (author J 
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The. early Identification of students vho are experiencing a high degree of 
Ltress has often heen cited as a crucial factor In the counseling process (Tyler, 1969) 
lof particular iBportance within the Initial counseling stages is the evaluation of 
jthe client's level of anxiety. The present study is concerned with the development 
Lnd eKploratlon of a short, easily administered diagnostic tool which can be used 
by counselors and psychologists for assessing a number of anxiety and personality 
■factors. The ultimate goal of this research Is the developinent of an. easily 
adBlnlstered and scored ineasure which would yield usaful information regarding the 
Client's reaction to stress and anxiety. 

Kumerous indices of anxiety states hove been developed and include self- 
report questionnaires. Q-sort techniques, subscales of personality Inventories 
and indices on projective techniques. The Draw-A-Person In the Rain (DAPIR) » 
which has been attributed to Abrams and Amehin (Hanmier. 1958) la a technique 
which attempts, to get a picture of the Individual under conditions of unpleasant 
anvironmental stress, as represented by the rain. The DAPIR has been primarily 
^ used by clinicians as a global means to evaluate factors related to personality 

^ variables and body Image. Unfortunately, this measure has been used by practitioners 
o - 
» 0 BB B "cilnlcal tool" with their conclusions based on subjective insight. Until 

{ ^ the present, no objective scoring system has been developed for the D^IR. One of 

Q the most persistent problems In the uss of projective techniques is the need to 

develop objective, reliable and valid seorlng systems C^ubin, Rron, and Sehumer, 1965). 
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Arong the goals undertaken in this study Is the develepoenc of a well-defined 
scoring ejstem for the DAPIR which is reliable, practical and useful. The major 
qyestions eKamined in this study included the follDwing: (1) what is the reliabil- 
Itj of the scaring system developed for the DAPIR, (2) what is the underlying 
factor structure of this scoring syfcteffi and does it lend support to the construct 
validity of the BAPIR, (3) how do the obtained factors (if any) relate to the 
biographical, demographic^ academic and behavioral \^ariables assessed in this 
study J and (^) %^hat are the applications of tte DAPIR to the screening and 
eounseling process. 

Method and Sample 

The sample consisted of 100 college freshmen enrolled in an Introductory 
psyGhology course, ^.m students ranged in age from 18 to 23 years old. The group 
vas composed o£ 60 females and 40 males, with 85 students being Caueasian and 
15 Black, For all students, this constituted their first full time eKperience 
in the college setting. The students were enrolled in a coTmnunlty college 
program with the major portion having poor academic skills. Most of the students 
came from Inner urban lower soclo-'economic class environments. 

The DAPIR was administered on a group basis to all the S£ during the first' 
class session in the Fall Quarter. Prior to the testing, the Ss were not notified 
Ehat Lh^y would participate In an activity of this nature. However, on the first 
day ot class, the students were asked to volunteer ; none of them took the option 
of not participating. After completing the DAPIR which took approximately ten ' 
minutes* the were asked to fill out an extensive biographical questionnaire. 
Other data obtained for this study Included high school grade point average, 
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eicBMnatlon scores froa tests given during the intrGductory psychology ceorBe, 
ttd the evsrsll grade point average tot the quarter. In addition to the bio- 
graphical data colleeted from the SSt each student was rated by their psychology 
instructor on a behavioral rating scale which a^ssessed factora el^lar in nature 
to those Included in the DAJIR scales. Additionally p ratings were also obtained 
on thfe student's general adjustment to the academic situation* . 

The scores derived from the DAPIR vera based upon existing scales and factors 
in human figure drawings which have been found to be useful as predictors of 
attxlety and stress. Furthermprei attention was also given to the analysis of 

m 

basic behavioral dimensions which could be inferred from the DAPIR e.g. m©od> 
amotion, assertivaness etc* Along with the aforementioned content and behavioral 
dimensions, a number of perceptual fcategorles were used to analyze the structural 
and flgural aspects of the DAPIR. 

The scoring of the DAPIR proceeded in three stages- first, two raters were 
trained to a criterion of 80 percent Interjudge agreement in the scoring system 
vhlch had been developed for the DAPIR uiing examples taken from the pool of 
test protocols. This then constituted the operational definition of each category. 
Second, ^^enty protocols, which were randomly selected from the total pool, were 
scored by the judges. This then bftcame tha basis for establishing the interrdter 
relliihillty of the DAPIR scoring procedure. Third, the remaining protocols were 
then scored independently by the t^o rAters. 
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Results and Discussion 

tiie interiratftr reliability as determined by the Spearman^BroTO rank order 
eorrelstion was relatively high In cDmparison to those standards set forth by a 
nu\^mt ot iBeasurement th&Drists (AsasCasi, 1959, Thorndike and lagen* 1969) • 
Of partleular Importance, is that the content categoriei whleh required a greater 
degree of interpretation eoopared 'quite favorably to the perceptual eategories. 
On the whole J the reliabilities of each ©f the DAPIR scoring categories ranged 
from r=.68 to r^,89* 

As regards the underlying factor structure of the DAPIR^ a varlmax rotation 
procedure yield?Ed si% major factors which accounted for 64 percent of the variance* 
The si^ factors which fell Into both perceptual and content categoriei were as 
follows: (1) Reaction to S tress ^ (j) Environmental Detail^ (3) Eniotlon and Moodj 
(4) Body Pcsition, (5) Moverasnt^ (6) Adequacy of the Hurnan Figure* Theie factors 
vere consistent with the theoretical assumptions underlying the development of tha^' 
DAPIR scoring system* The results, therefore, lend support to the construct 
validity of the D^IR* 

With regard to the correlations b^sa^een the factor scores and the criterion 
measures j the perceptual factors with the exception of the moveTnent score uniforisly 
had low positive correlations with the criterion measures* On the other hand, the 
carralations between the content and the academic and behavioral ratings ranged 
from tnoderately^ positive to highly positive, ^ Of Tiartlcular importance, were the 
high positive correlaClons between the Reaction to Stress factor and (1) the ' 
first psychology escamlnatlon test score; and, (2) the instructor's rating of 
sacurlty In class. 

fox the most part, the results are encouraging In terms of the reliability, 
validity and the practicality of the DAPIR. T^e major conclusions werei (1) that 
the DAPIR be used with other diagnostic and counseling lnfo™ation» (2) that it 
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cQuld be used by teachers and counselors as a Berfeenlti| technique- and, (3) that 
the PAPIR and ottmr screening techniques must be integrated into a total in-service 
training progran which could train teachers to identify students who mlEht 
potentially need more Intensive counseling. The flndlnis are discussed In terms 
of the post appropriate use of the DAPIR for early Identification screening, in 
the counseling process, and for future research efforts. 
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